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ABSTRACT 

Reported are the proceedings of a 3-day institute on 
the management and supervision of programs for speech and hearing 
handicapped children operated by New York State Boards of Cooperative 
Educational Services (BOCES) ; included are four papers presented at 
the institute. Listed are institute participants, goals, and agenda. 
Noted in the overview is development by institute participants of 
model speech programs. Papers focus on the following topics? 
financial and legal aspects of BOCES and school districts; 
administrative view of supervision; delivery and accountability for 
school language, speech, and hearing services; and the university's 
role in public school supervision and adaini3trational personnel. 
Four group sessions are seen to have focused on identification of 
administrative problems, essential parts of an organizational model, 
and development and finalization of the models. Three 
institute-developed models are described in terms of student 
population base, job qualifications, tasks involved in position, 
decision making process, administrative structure and accountability, 
budget, and time line. Also given are the evaluation form completed 
by institute participants and a listing of administrative, 
consultative, and program development responsibilities. (DB) 
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GOALS 



Dr. Beatrice Jacoby clearly stated the objectives of the Special Study Institute in her letter of 
invitation to supervisors of programs for speech, hearing or language handicapped children in 
public schools of New York State, and to other administrative personnel concerned with such 
programs: 

"The Institute's program will feature lectures and group sessions devoted to 
the development of models for the administration of programs for speech hearing 
and language services for speech handicapped children attending local district 
public schools, nonpublic schools and programs operated by Boards of Cooperative 
Educational Services. 

It is our desire to enable the participants to interact with each other." 

In working toward these objectives, our three-day program was devised with Interaction 
through group process sequenced with pertinent Input from invited guest speakers. Dr, Charles 
Walker, who was a member of our planning committee, yave Invaluable assistance in arranging this 
phase of our program. 
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PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 



MAY 17, 1 m 



5:00 Registration • Lawrlnson Hall, 
Syracuse University 



7:30 Welcoming Speeches 
Dr. Beatrice Jacoby 
Dr. Edward Conture 



2:00 Mrs. Elizabeth Johns 

"Delivery and Accountability for 
School Language, Speech and Hearing 
Services" 



3:16 Group Session 3 



8:00 Group Session I 



MAY 18, 1973 



9:00 Dr. Beatrice Jacoby - Summary of 
Session I • Rm. 106, Gordon D. 
Hoople Building 



9:30 Mr. J. Ronald Buschmeyer 

"Financial and Legal Aspects of 
BOCES and School Districts" 



10:45 Group Session 2 



1 1 :40 Mr, Kenneth F. Harris 

"Supervision ■ An Administrative 
View" 



1 :30 Report back, Session 2 

Room 106, Hoople Building 



MAY 19, 1073 



9:00 Distribution of Materials: 

Certification requirements for Administrative 
and Supervisory Sen/Ice - 
Room 106, Hoople Building 



9:15 Dr. Edward Conture 

"Public School Supervision and 
Admlnlstratlonal Personnel - 
The University's Role" 



10:30 Group Session 4 
12:15 Lunch 

1:00 Models reported back to 
total group 

Dr. Jacoby ■ Summary 



OVERVIEW 



Although It is difficult to recapture the tone, the give and take, the open atmosphere of 
this Study Institute, we will attempt In this documentation, iv, move through the program as 
It was designed. The unfailing assistance of our three group leaders led their groups with quiet 
persistence toward the set goals. 



GROUP LEADERS BOCES #1, MONROE COUNTY 
Mary Ann O'Brien, Teacher of the Speech and Hearing Handicapped 

Janet Torrens/ Treasurer and Business Manager 
Barbara Wermuth, Teacher of the Speech and Hearing Handicapped 



Syracuse University graciously hosted this group. After dinner the first evening we were 
welcomed by Dr. Edward Conture representing the Area of Audiology and Speech Pathology, 
Division of Special Education, Syracuse University, and by Dr. Beatrice Jacoby on behalf of the 
State Department of Education, Bureau for Physically Handicapped Children, Dr. Jacoby then 
gave us the following over-view of the Institute 



On behalf of the State Department of Education and the Bureau for Handicapped Children! I would like 
to welcome all of you to the Special Study Institute on Supervision. 

You may wonder why you were invited to participate tn this Special Study Institute. We think you 
represent special expertise and that you are In a position to help us Improve supervisory programs In the State. 
The group of supervisory personnel from New York City was not Included In this particular Institute or!y because the 
organization of their school system Is unique and unlike that of any other district in the State. And New York 
City already has a supervisory program but this particular model would not be suitable for the rest of the State 
In terms of size, arrangements nor funding. Participation in this Institute was limited to the active supervisory 
personnel throughout the rest of New York State* In limiting group size, we hope to encourage the directly 
involved people to accomplish the most creative work. 

I hope that out of this meeting wilt come tentative, organizational models that could be attractive to 
school districts and Boards of Cooperative Educational Sen/Ices; that would meet our priorities In the field; and 
that would work out well. I think that not only do you represent a wide variety of speech correction programs 
but that the experience of each of you In your job settings Is very different from that of the person sitting 
next to you. Also, you have all experienced the frustrations Involved with some aspects of supervision. 

One of my assignments when I first came to Albany was to write guidelines for school speech clinicians. 
I have not carried that assignment to completion as yet, although I was given the assignment the first day I 
arrived. By the second day, hundreds of other tasks were qiven to me that everyone thought more Important 
or that I thought were more important. Some of you who have been around for awhile know that a number of 
years ago the Bureau published a lit-le green sheet, that had printed matter on each side of the page and it was 
listed as guidelines. Over the years, these guidelines were twice revised. Both revisions Involved size of case 
load. Originally, the maximum number of children to be scheduled was 160. Then a momentous change was 
made. Case toad maximum was lowered to 17.6 pupils. The most recent change stated the maximum case load 
should be 100. The guidelines recommend that the minimum number of sessions that each clinician ought to 
work with a student Is twice a week. Sample schedule designs based on twfcea-week meetings were Included. 

As I go about the State, my own feeling is that there are very few people who are paying attention to 
those guidelines. They only pay attention to them when they want something from the administrator that they 
don't think they can get any other way. And the administrators pay attention to them when they want their 



speech teachers to do something they ere not doing. Now, this doesn't mwn that some day we won't have 
guidelines but when we do they aren't going to come from the top down. They are In process and they will, 
evolve from Input from meetings such as these and hopefully will reflect the best possible practices. They will 
contain policy guidelines that will encourage school districts to give appropriate sen/ice to all children with com* 
muhlcatlon disorders that interfere with the educational process. 

Supervision Isn't a new Idea. It is generally accepted in the field of education. We have directors of 
special education/ supervisors of programs for the retarded* directors of pupil personnel and a host of other 
administration specialists. Speech and hearing clinicians usually work under supervisors of Pupil Personnel or 
Special Education. We have relatively ta/v speech supervisors In New York State. I have a very strong feeling 
that speech cllnbkns would be greatly helped If their administrators understood their particular problems and 
had the special knowledge needed to resolve them. This In turn would enable speech staffs to concentrate their 
efforts on the children with communication handicaps. 

We invited you here to give us Input Into the development of practical models for supervision and ad- 
ministration of speech programs. We expect you to be creative and to design four model programs. 

I think we need supervision, I hope you think so too. 



Dr. Beatrice Jacoby 



GROUP SESSION 1 



The task of the first group session was "Identification". We were given an opportunity to 
become acquainted and explore in an intltial way the following questions: 

Question 1. Describe your role as a supervisor. 

a. What area(s) covered? 

b. Who Is Involved? 

c. What Is the administrative structure under which you work? 



Question 2. Describe the commonalities discovered under Question 1 as they could relate to school 
speech, hearing, language programs. 

Question 3. What kinds of supervision would enhance the effectiveness of school speech, hearing, 
language programs across New York State? 



Using a group build up process, question 1 was considered by each person with his immediate neighbor. 
At the end of a specified period, question 2 was discussed by each of the two neighbors, Joined by an adjacent 
pair. The last question was discussed for a 45-minute period by the four people, plus again, the adjacent four. 
Results were then briefly reported to the total group, 

Some commonalities included: 

a* constraints of budget 

b. red tape Involved in a bureaucratic chain of commend 

c. need to develop supervisory skills to facilitate behavioral change and accomplish program 
re-evaluation 



d. administrators who were unfamiliar with child and program needs In this field of speech, 
language and hearing. 

Lack of specific supervisors for speech, language and hearing programs gave rise to this last item, a major 
concern of all groups. It is indeed difficult for individual clinicians to so influence a school district in the pursuit 
of program excellence if speech clinicians are directly responsible to an administrator who has neither experiential 
nor educational background In the field. Dr. Conture made this point when speaking to us. 

"The rather abrupt end of such dialogue and supervision when the clinician graduates deprives the 
clinician of interaction with the only type of individual who truly understands her field; a trailed 
speech and hearing professional " 

The majority of participants agreed that their administrative structure was similar to the following; 

Board of Education 
Superintendent 

Director or Assistant Superintendent of either Pupil Personnel or of Special Services 
Supervisor or Coordinator of Speech & Hearing Program 
Clinicians (Speech, Hearing Language) 

There was further agreement that the concept of a supervisor as serving the teacher, rather than appearing 
as an authority figure would increase the effectiveness of supervision. 
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"THE MANAGEMENT AND OPERATION OF A B.O.C.E.S." 

/. Ronald Buschmeyer 

It is my understanding that the purpose and goal of this institute is to develop a number of models for the 
administration of programs for speech, hearing and language services for speech handicapped children attending 
public and non public schools. As we proceed through the next two days, en attempt will be made to exhaust 
all possibilities and to develop possible models as a result of our deliberations* One of the options will obviously 
include the Board of Cooperative Educational Services (BOCES). My role today Is to acquaint you as best I can 
with the Management and Operation of a BOCES. 

BACKGROUND 

The authority for the establishment of the BOCES Is found in Section 1958 of the Education Laws of 
New York State/ BOCES was originally established as an Interim step pending the creation of the Intermediate 
School District, Co op boards across the state were established and developed during the years between 1948 
and 1967, In 1967 further legislation allowed BOCES, through public referendum, to construct and eventually 
own butldings, for educational purposes. The construction and financing is to be accomplished through a state 
agency known as the New York State Dormitory Authority. There are currently 47 BOCES blanketing the 
State of New York with the exception of 18 eligible school districts plus the big five cities and the City of 
New York. These include: 



ELIGIBLE FOR BOCES 118) 

Mount Vernon 

New Rochelle 

Port Chester 

White Plains 

Bronxville 

Mamaroneck 

Green Island 

Watervliet 

Jamestown 



Lackawanna 
Amsterdam 

Iflon 

Newburgh 
Niagara Palls 
Hooslck Palls 
Troy 

Pallsburgh 
Utlca 



NOT ELIGIBLE FOR BOCES (6) 

Albany 

Buffalo 

Rochester 



Syracuse 
New York 
Yonkers 



Members of a BOCES are referred to as component and non member districts are referred to as non-component 
districts. 



BOCES MANAGEMENT 

A BOCES is a Board of Education consisting of 5, 7 or 9 mmbert. These members are elected to the 
BOCES at their annual meeting by the boards of education of the component school districts, and serve for a 
term of five years. Among the* powers end duties of a BOCES Is the appointment of a District Superintendent 
of Schools who serves as both jhe executive officer of the BOCES as well as a field representative and employee 
of the State Education Department. In addition, a BOCES has the power, upon recommendation of the District 
Superintendent, to employ other administrative personnel as may be necessary to carry out and to manage Its 
programs. 

PURPOSES 

Other main purposes of a BOCES are: 

1, To operate the supervisory district educational program and to prepare a budget to finance that 
program. 

2, To make available on request cooperative part-time educational services to school districts too small 
to employ full-time teachers In certain educational areas. 

3, To make available on request, under certain conditions, cooperative part-time educational services 
supplemental to local staff to provide adequate staffing and services. 



4. to coordinate and administer surveys and research project! to determine the need for cooperative 

service* and the manner of improvement of ^ In lupervlsory district!. 

6. to Introduce new operative service to meet the n*eds determined from surveys and studies* 
6. to develop and operate area programs In vocational and technic** education* 
7* to assist In the development/ coordination and operation of area programs for the physically handi- 
capped and men tally retarded, 

8. to provide means of communication between and among teachers, administrators and boards of 
education to the end that educational practices be Improved, 

9. to provide administrative and supervisory service on an area- wide basis as a responsibility of the 
supervisory district program to Improve the quality of education In the schools of the supervisory 
district, 

It would appear that the authority for BOCES to become Involved with providing programs for children 
with a speech and/or hearing handicap can be found within a number of these main purposes. We have to 
understand, however, that there are a number of constraints that a BOCES must work wlthln/or around. 

the State Education Department has established general principles governing a BOCES, these principles, 
as recently published by the State Education Department Bureau of School District Organisation are as follows: 

1. 80CES Is to be considered es an arm of the local school district; to supplement the local district; 
to perform primarily In a service and advisory capacity In relation to component districts. 

2. Any activity operated by a 80CES will be expected to meet all of the current requirements of the 
Education Law, Commissioner's Regulations and recognized standards of practice that would be 
applicable to a school district operating a similar activity, unless the BOCES Is specifically excepted. 

3. Component districts (users) should be directly Involved In the planning and decision making leading 
to the establishment of shared sen/ice programs* A new service should be Initiated on the basis of 
established need, after component districts have indicated Interest In, acceptance of and commitment 
to support the sen/ Ice. 

4/ Shared programs and services should not be provided when they duplicate, overlap or de-emphasize 
responsibility which properly belongs to the local school district. A board of cooperative educational 
services should undertake or assume only those services or responsibilities which the Individual 
component districts cannot do better themselves. 

6. Cooperative programs and services should be provided only In situations where there is no un- 
warranted duplication of state aid. 

6. A shared program or service should not be provided when such would Infringe on the responsibilities 
which should be exercised by local district authorities. 

7. Shared itinerant classroom teachers should be provided only to school districts which are adequately 
organized* 

a New services, programs and administrative functions should be initiated only when adequate and 
competent personnel can be employed and satisfactory arrangements secured In order to insure the 
success of the activity. 

In addition a BOCES makes annual application to the Commissioner of Education for approval of services 
It Intends to provide the component school districts in the following year* The formation and development of 
the application begins at the local district and 80CES level. Perhaps the most Important criteria for the 
establishment of a 80CES service Is the fact that it will be shared by two or more school districts. Each 
service is reviewed annually by the Bureau of School District Organization as well as other appropriate Depart 
ment units to determine which service may be continued, (e.g. Division for Handicapped Children). The Com- 
missioner of Education returns the BOCES applications unapproved, approved without aid, or approved with aid. 
Districts are then notified and contract for the service with the BOCES If they so desire. 

This process Is accomplished in accordance with the following timetable: 

BOCES OPERATING CALENDAR 
('Legal Requirements) 
* February 1 - School districts file requests for service. 

•February 16 - Board of Cooperative Educational Services files request for services with Commissioner 
of Education* 
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'March 16 ~ Board of Cooperative Educ^tlortal Services notified 6* approved services; district super- 

Intendent notifies schools. ; 
f Aprll 1 «* Schools notify Board of Cooperative Educational Services of Intent to participate In 

services. 

'April MO - Board of Cooperative Educational Services annual meeting and budget hearing. 
April 11-20 Board of Cooperative Educational Service! notifies schools of tentative contract costs 

for services, In writing; 

April 20 • May $ - Schools notify Board of Cooperative Educational Services of firm commitments to 

participate In programs, In writing- 
•May IB - BOCES budget adopted, 

ACCPUNTABIUTY 

It is quite evident therefore that a BOCES Is at least annually accountable to many knowledgeable people, 
departments and bodies, These Include the Superintendents of Schools, Boards of Education, The Bureau of 
School District Organization, and other appropriate departments within the State Education Department. In 
my opinion the BOCES Is one of the more accountable organizations In the State of New York today. 

FINANCING 

Over the years, I have found, that people have the mistaken concept that BOCES either operates with 
state money or has a bottomless source of revenue to finance Its programs. Let me take a moment to clarify 
this point , 

First - BOCES has no money of Its own nor the taxing authority to raise it. 

Secondly -State aid Is actually earned by the district and either paid through the BOCES to that district 
or credited to their BOCES bill for services. State aid is received on a current basis for 
facility costs and one year later on Administrative and Service costs. 

Hence, the BOCES Is financed thrcugh service charges to the component and non-component districts it 
provides services for In accordance to the district's requests, The only mandated charge to component districts 
Is Administration which Includes the general overall Administration of the BOCES programs. By law, Administrative 
costs are allocated to districts In one of twS methods, These are on a percentage basis and have to do with: 

A. The relationship of the district's true valuation as It relates to the total true valuation of all 
component districts, or 

B. The relationship of the district's R.W.A.D.A. {resident average dally attendance) as it relates to the 
total R.W.A.D.A. of the component districts. 

All services charges are optional on the part of each and every district. The unit costs for services charges are 
developed cooperatively by the BOCES, Chief School Administrators, study committees, component boards or 
any combination thereof. Some of the many options are charges per: 

1. R.WADA 6. District 

2. Student 7. Hour 

3. Day 8. Year 

4- Unit 9. Enrolled Student 

6. Application 10. Course 

Once the Administrative costs and services requested are determined, annual contract are drawn, approved 
by both the local district board and the BOCES board and forwarded to Albany for their approval. The contract 
Is approved either In total or with particular items approved without aid and becomes the basis for the state aid 
process for the Individual districts. 



SUMMARY 

To summarize, | have attempted to give you some understanding of the management and operation of a 
BOCES. The major areas covered include some background, the management structure, purposes, operating 
principles, operating calendar, and financing. In closing, let me emphasize the fact that the BOCES Is a body 
corporate whose primary function is to provide support services to school districts In anticipation that a better 
eAicatiOnal program can be provided for the district students as well as the geographic region. Although the 
leadership of a BOCES is an Important factor, the success or failure of a BOCES rests largely with the support 
It is gh n by the local district boards of education, staff and - last, but by no means least - the students. 



GROUP SESSION 2 

The task for Group session 2 was to delineate the component parts of any model of 
supervision that might be developed. Each of three groups listed some 16-20 factors they 
considered essential parts of any supervisory model. Commonalities were extracted and combined 
into the following Items: 

a. the student population base that would vary with each model 

b. qualifications for the position of supervisor of speech, language and hearing programs 
o. the tasks that would be Involved In this position 

d. decision making process involved In each model 

e. administrative structure - accountability 

f. budget 

g. time line for implementation 



The following quotes are relevant thoughts; excerpts from 

SUPERVISION - AN ADMINISTRATIVE VIEW 

Kenneth F. Harris 

Is our planning for supervision geared to support the notion that every child deserves a good year? 
Do we have a committment to being better child advocates? 

Do we have a sense of worth? A sense that these things we're involved with will turn out well - are 
worth our concern? 

A prime and on-going responsibility for supervision should be to constantly redefine the program and t with 
staff, to articulate what "bothers" relative to our youngsters and their individual program needs. Determine that 
"this will help; this will not". A supervisor must help staff complete each year with a better perception of what 
kids are all about - what learning is all about 

A supervisor must be articulate in explaining the service to the Superintendent, the Board of Education and 
the community. As these groups become more knowledgeable they will be more positive about the speech, hearing 
and language program. 

A supervisor must plan creatively not primarily for the needs of the system, but primarily to help boys and 
girls succeed. Supervision first encourages a teacher to want to do and then helps the teacher succeed. 
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DELIVERY AND ACCOUNTABILITY OF SERVICES 

FMzabeth L. Johns 



In the*e critic*! timet of emphasis on accountability and finances, language, speech and hearing clinicians 
must take a close, critical look at themselves, services rendered and how the effectiveness of these services is 
viewed by other professions, children, parents and the community. It Is time that we deal with what Is real 
and not smugly remain confident In preconceived notions we have about ourselves and the work we do. 

When clinicians In the schools are asked concerning their programs, services, and job performance, one Is 
apt to get the usual kind of response, "i have too many children on my caseload/- "I need more time In the 
schools/' "I nead more planning time/' "W* need more miitertati ahd/or equipment/' "With all the other 
school activities I have a hard time getting to the students/- "We need more staff," etc r « etc. However/even 
with all these complaints, it Is the rare clinician who does not readily admit that he or she Is generally pleased 
with what he Is doing or the progress of the children. There Is a prevailing feeling of confidence ~ and this ls v 
good. 

The big question to me was "Do the other school professions really understand our role as speech, hearing 
; and language clinicians? 11 

In order to become accountable, one must closely evaiute the present operation whether It Is on a program 
level or the performance of the individual clinician. It helps to write It all down and discuss and redlscuss. The 
staff as a unit needs to evaluate the total program and their Individual programs. There Is a need for many 
Individual conferences. 

Evaluation of all data, programs, personnel, time allocations for each school, pupil contacts, number of 
professional contacts, certification, continuing education, staff development, community contacts, etc. are of 
utmost importance. 

In deciding on objectives for a public school language, speech and hearing program, there are a number 
of very Important considerations, e.g.: 

1. State law and philosophy 

2. Size of school district and population to be served 

3. Philosophy, program attitudes, and projected direction of the school district 

4. Whether a district Is in a rural or an urban setting and how the district is changing 
6. How long the program has been In operation 

6. Staff in speech and hearing (Certification) State/National 

7. Other staff and/or services available to the program 

8. Diagnostic facilities available 

9. How direct services can best be offered to children 

10. Community awareness 



As supervisors we must be well 
acquainted with such management 
functions as: 



Motivating 
Communicating 
Decision making 
Problem solving 
Problem finding 
Planning 



Also, we must be very aware of basic 
goals: 



Leadership 

Communication 

Cooperation and Competition 

Coheslveness 

Productivity 

Satisfaction 



%Thare is currently a mova Into 
"action" research. This varies some- 
what from our own research models 
and Involves the following: 

1. The quality of relationships 

2. Degree of confidence 

3. Degree of involvement 

4. Degree of Interest 

5. Degree of motivation 



In New York State the focus of sen/ices is basically a Communication Disorders Program. We can perform, 
and should perform, a necessary, unique function In the total school program, 8nd all of us need to daily 
evaluate our unique responsibilities as speech and hearing professionals. 



erJc 



A big question that we must face It "Do we have to remain innovative for survival?" This supervisor 
maintains that we do; however. Innovation takes many forms, for what Is Innovative In one school district Is 
otdhat and state In another. We must keep our program In the mainstream and current Most Important, we 
must Identify the communication needs and meet them. We myst be able to project needs. We must effectively 
deal with the present situation, but always be looking ahead - to the next week, the next month, the next year. 
For If we become too satisfied with the present as Individual clinicians and as program leaders, wo may find 
ourselves In great difficulty. This Is a real Issue that we can In no way understate. The number of programs 
In difficulty throughout the country confirm this state of affairs for speech and hearing. In most areas there 
is no expansion In our field and many programs are being drastically reduced or eliminated. 

In maintaining an effective continuum of services there are' four areas that must be considered (1) Leadership 
(2) Training (3) Professionalism and (4) Community. 

Leadership * Too often the charisma attached to a "successful" program fades when the leader leaves. One 
Eastern School District stipulates that its Speech and Hearing Supervisory position must have a national 
reputation ~ this may be good 6r bad A good "Innovative" supervisor gets many people Involved In the decision 
making process, but In so doing she must get a commitment to constantly re evaluate and revise the existing 
structure/ This type of supervisor also provides alternatives tn programming; the objective being to meet the 
needs of most of the students with communicative handicaps. An Innovative supervisor or clinician is not afraid 
to Vockthe-boat/' 

training - A major complaint we hear In our profession, particularly where the public schools are concerned, Is 
that our training programs know little about schools today and really stress clinical or hospital work. In some 
states, however, certification requ dements clearly state that school clinicians must have a practice teaching 
experience In the schools before full certification can be obtained. On the local level, an Intensive push must 
be made for Inservlce workshops, staff development and continuing education. State departments of education 
have a real chance to aid in the development of "current" graduate training programs. The Individual clinician 
must maintain an "open mind" and carefully plan desired learner outputs In the speech arid hearing therapy 
programs. , 

Professionalism - In Language, Speech and Hearing programs the staff should never reach a point of complete 
satisfaction with the program or themselves. Looking at the other side of the coin, we must also stop all the 
negative talk about each other and our critical analysis of other programs. 

Community ~ Citlien Advisory groups, parents, and good press are essential to maintaining our programs. Never 
Ignore parent power. It Is Important to assess our contacts with parents/ Nothing makes a parent happier than 
to see his child blossom. When a child does well let the parent know, make sure that the calls or conferences 
are not always concerned with more diagnosis or poor progress. 

To be truly accountable, public school speech and hearing personnel must provide for ongoing constant 
recycling of their efforts If they are to remain a viable force In school programs. 



PUBLIC SCHOOL SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRATIONAL PERSONNEL: 

THE UNIVERSITY'S ROLE 

Edward G, Couture, PhD. 



Traditionally, the members of the University have been primarily concerned with theoretical Issues. Very 
often, people, from within a* well as without the University, have disparaged $uch concerns as being too esoteric, 
too much "Ivorytower," "not practical/' and so on. With out specifically responding to such charges, It suffices 
to say that the past decade has witnessed the Increasing Involvement of academic personnel In a wide variety of 
''practical" problems, a.g*, racial and social equality, ecology, etc* It therefore, seems most appropriate that the 
site of our Conference Is located wlthfn the confines of an academic Institution. I make this statement for two 
reasons: f,' WB^t 7.V7-. 



1) the University can serve as a means by which the Ideal and the real may be juxtaposed; for example, 

f our professional objectives will be approximated when we are abte to decide what we Ideally want and 
desire and then square these desires with what Is realistically possible; 

2) the University, as Its members Increasingly realize, must become aware of and attempt to clarify Its 
role with regard to such "practical" Issues as those that face this Conference : <he training of super- 
visors of speech and hearing programs In the schools, 

To begin, I'd like to discuss the past as well as the present role of university programs In the training of speech and 
hearing professionals. , 

During the years following World War I I, the country began to turn its attention to Its own Internal domestic 
and social problems. One off shoot of such attention was the increasing number of towns and cities that began 
to see a need for hiring speech end hearing professionals Into their public school systems* Attempts to meet the 
demands of this expanding job market, particularly at the school level, lead to a substantial growth fn the number 
and $a,peof the country's speech and hearing training programs. The result of such growth was that university 
training programs have been and continue to belnvplvad with large numbers of students needing course-work; 
practicM supen/tston, career guidance, and tho like, 

In genial, the graduates who have left these training programs have bean Immediately thrust out Into the 
various employment settings >ft ti# <6 r itb d Ir ^ jp^ry |$!6 n - TlrtH h^if b«eo p^i r 1 1 ou tar ly tr |j i in tfij0 >M bl 1 0 
schools. Evan If the school clinician has been fortunate enough to secure $ Job within reasonable proximity to a 
college or university tral ning program, there has been little likelihood that she or he would have signlficaht Inter- 
action with or supervision from the training program's speech and hearing staff. This lack of Interaction stems 
from the fact that the staff members at the training program are fully occupied attending to their numerous res- 
ponslblllties yvlthtn their own training prognm* In brief then, speech and hearing clinicians once they graduate 
and enter the school setting, have generally been cut off from significant Interaction with and supervision from 
trained professional speech and hearing personnel 

Let us brief ly look at the effects such professional "isolation" has on the public school speech and hearing 
clinician and the population that receives her services, first, the rejatlve lack of supervision of public school per- 
sonnel means that these clinicians do not regularly receive the advice^ counsel and criticism of other trained speech 
and hearing professionals. Without this Interaction, It seems unlikely that the clinician can reach his or her full 
potential for professional growth. The rather abrupt end of such dialogue and supervision when the clinician 
graduates deprives the clinician of Interaction with the only type of hdlyldual who truly understands har field: a 
trained speech and haarlng professional* I say only because rtfy basic belief with regard to the growth and develop- 
«t Of our field is thit we, as a profession, krtow niora about what we do than anyone felse does. In light of the 
,^ ^ , .^.^^v.^^ v ^ •^ that w^fre^^ 



paucity of professional interaction that oiir School ctlnldaWs received It Is ho wordar 
comm^ ^ 
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for a |ob well done goto a long w*y. Of course/such reinforcement hit to come from someone external to the 
speech and hearing clinician, At present, unfortunately, such external sources are all too often milling when It comet 
to the supervision of speech and hearing clfnlclani In the schools. 

Thirdly, and by no means least in Importance, a well-motivated and properly supervised clinician can adequately 
and efficiently deliver services to the communicatively handicapped, the goal of most training programs, although 
each program may us* dif ferent m 

nlie In others arid acquire within themselves the ability to adequately and efficiently deliver iervlcei to people with 
speech, hearing, and language pwWemiv Bu student 
needs Interaction with other professionals from th* sarie area, even If on ah Intermittent basis. Such profeislonal 
Interaction helps the sdtoql clinician keep abreast of the field, become aware of the latest clinical procedures, 
continue her education, etc, in short, such supervision can help the school clinician deliver services that etfth* • 
most appropriate, efficient, reliable, and feasible within the confines of the school lysteml I realize that the pre- . 
ceding discussion describes the Ideal wperylsor^llnlclart relation with the ideal benefits being derived from such en 
Idealrefatloh. Howeyer, as | said *t the outset, the Ideal is what we talk about and strive for, Reaflty, for those 
people who manege to keep both feet rooted on terra firma, tem(>ers our goals and reeilmlons of sufch gdaii. iut 
this recognition should not keep us from making every attempt to say and do what we believe It besMor our pro- 
fession, ourselves ai professionals, and the populations that we service. ; 

Now that I have attempted to develop a rationale for placement of speech and hearing supervisor! In the 
schools, let me attempt to define the general nature of such personnel/ Anderson (1672) at Indftna University has 
stated that such a supervisor should serve at least three functions: ah adm a <*ft$Ijs^ 

developer. Clearly, the surface has Just been scratched with regard to the Untverslty's role mm 40^rr\m of 
Individuals who fulfill this troika. The necessity of such training Is underscored by the fact that 85fc of il VpuVlio 
school $upervlsort answered yes when asked If public school supervisors needed special training (AndersoH; fd?2). 
The problem, for the training program, bolls down to this: 1 ) What qualities should a person have prior to ' 
entering a super^ persdh tri 

order to rnakelilm a competent admlnlstratorsupeh^lsor? Actually^ If you take out 6f thejwt sentence the word 
"supervisor" and Insert the word "clinician," you may say the same thing about training speech and hearing ; 
clinicians. This raises the following question: Do we really know, even now with our fairly standar^fd CCC 
recju Irements, how to properly train speech and hearing professionals? What t am ^try tnig tcj # ft thiit h6l ly 
has the training of supeivls<^ just begun, but tfiat the training ^k jt^ 

However, It Is i^hsllengi^ groW^lva^d develop 

ment * ; . 

At this point, before I get Into th^ specification of the training program itwlf, let m attempt to delineate 
those professional and personal qualities that I believe superiors should possess. To begin with, wch a delineation 
depends updn what you are interested In, I.e., those qualities a person should have prior to admitting hfm Into a 
supervisor-training program or those qualities you would expect them to have after they have graduated frome 
supervtso^ralntng program. 6arta1nly # there should b^ ^a 0ra^t deal of overlap Iri the ^lr^ quaW 
visor-trainee 8nd a trained supervisor. However, It should be emphasi^ that the college or university training 
programs have to be concerned with the type of people they admit Into their programs as well esthi ty pe of 
people they graduate from their programs. Naturally, the types of students graduating from a training program will 
be slgnlficantiy Influenced by the types of students who enter the same program. Consequently, any discussion con- 
cerned with program development, program ^oals, and the like hnust; of necessity, 3f$o mention the type of Indi- 
viduals who erifer such a program. It has been my experience that clear delineation of the types of students that 
you want to enter your program goes a long way towards clarifying ^ nature and goals of your program. 

What then are the personal and professional qualities that one would look for In a person entering a super- 
visor-trainee program? Flftt of all, I believe that such training should be^ln only after a person has completed or 
nearly completed all' the icademlc-cllnlcal practlcum requirements for tH^ CCC, I.e., ah MA degree. I tHIrSk that 
the degree and the tralnlrfg lt Represents are basic requirements for a person wfio is going td direct, guide, counsel, 
and Instruct otter p^^ 

" i the ^per- • ; . 
'Wnl^ : 
;(<or-tralnee 
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1) 



public school supervisors have to have a fundamental appreciation for the age group of their public 
school clients, the typei of communicative problem! such children demonstrate, the kinds of problems 
that are unique to the schools, etc. 



2) public school supervisors should be Interested In a professional career within the public school system, 



Both of these reasons, I believe, strongly ^rgue for making such work-experience a prerequisite to entering Into a 
supervisor-training program In addition, these work-experience provide an excellent source of letters of roconv 
mendetlons and other fojms of perfcnal-professlohal evaluation relative to the public school setting. The topic 
of letters of recommendation leads me to a discussion of the means by which one determines who should enter Into 
a supervisor-training (program. 

At present, college training programs use three types of criteria for selection of student Into their graduate 
programs of speech arid hearing. One set of criteria relates to the candidate's scores on such standardized, national 
examinations as the Orad. Records Exam, or the Mill'*'* Analogies Test A second typ^ of data Is the candidate's 
course of study and his grade point average over the course of study (the recent advent of Satisfactory (S) and 
Unsatisfactory (U) ratings plays havoc with such evak nf). A third kind of Information used for such selection 
Involves letters of recommendations, The relative vntentarfy training prograrn pieces ori any of these three types 
of criteria Is determined by that program arid Its own criteria for admission. In general, the person's academe 
clinical skills arid knowledge are evaluated on the basis of the person's academic record and letters of recommendation. 
A fourth source of Information that I believe to be quite essential In the admission of Individuals Into a supervisor- 
training pfcgram, It the personal Interview. In my opinion, both the letters of recommendation (from both the MA- 
jevel training Institute and the school system) and the personal interview should reflect an Individual who has the 
' ability to: >v^-:' : H r-V 

a) work and think Independently 
WM b) problem-solve ', : v;.- 

c) evaluate his own personal and professional competencies 
; d) responsibly arid dependably perform his or Ijer duties 

e) grow professionally 

In partly far, I believe that it is absolutely necessary that the prospective supervisor have the ability or the pdtentiel 
ability t$ Je ielfevaluattve arid sel^rr^tlve. Such an ability Is essential because when the supervisor ehters.the 
schools, who vvlll supervise the supervisor? Granted, such abliltl^ are difficult to evaluate; however, such abilities 
are trie foundation upon Which prospective supervisor's acadeoitc^cllntcal abilities will have to rest' This rather 
detailed discussion of th© criteria that I would use In admitting students Into a supervisor-training program reflects 
the Importance I would place on starting any training program with people who have reasonable potential to achieve 
the goals of that program. Trie goals and responsibilities of the type of supervlsor admlntstrator that we aredls 
cussing are so numerous and the Job Itself Is so new that the beginning supervisors should be as suitable for the job ; 
as we can makMhem, 

Let us say that we have been able to acquire Some students or trainees who appear reasonably jilted to 
beginning a supervisor-training program. What then? I mean, now that we have established the need for such a 
program, have interested students In applying, and selected certain of these students tto begin such a program, what 
do we do in this program? What type of courses, seminars, practlcum experiences/ etc* would we Incorporate Into 
such a program? Would the person receive an advanced desree, another MA, or some form of advanced certlf/cate? 
Where, within rather jtlglit college and university budgets, would the monies corrte from In order to support the 
additional personnel necessary to train such administrator-supervisors? Of course, these questions, and the dozens 
more that we may ask, cannot possibly, be answered at this time. However, let me try te develop a skeleton outline ; 
of the type of prpgrefa tfiat I would recommend to ttein admlntstratlori-supervtsbr personnel In the public school. 
The duel role of adrfilnlstrator supervisor requires that the trainee be given training and experience In every- 
ifr^bi^ 

mm" 




short, I'm suggesting that tome of the technique* we use to train these supervisor-trainees are going to have to be 
as new as the jobs these trainees will fill. 

Basically, I see the training program for such administration-supervision personnel as consisting of two general 
areai:i :> 

I. Administration: Under this area 1 believe the student-trainee should receive training In business manage- 
ment, special education administration! and management of public schools, etc. This sort of training could be given 
in the form of course work, semlne's, observation, and assignment to and supervision by experienced, working public 
school administrators, f or students, whose basic training Is In speech, language, and hearing, such administration 
training means that these students, as well as their faculty, are going to have to Increase their contacts with schools 
of Business, Education, and Special Education; Oepts. of Communication Disorders will have the responsibility 

of thoroughly explaining and re-explaining to these other areas the nature of their Interest In Administration. Co- 
operation between University departments Is paramount to the development of such an Innovative and eclectic 
program. Of course, such training experience could, to some degree, be directed and administered completely by 
Depts. of Speech Pathology and Audlology, but this would mean additional personnel and monies. Besides, there 
are very few people, at present who are specifically trained in or have an Interest In administration of speech and 
hearing programs in the schools. 

The second area, for convenience sake, I will call 

II. Supervision* In this area the supervisor-trainee would have to demonstrate his or her competencies as 

a clinician as well as an understanding of the clinical process and evaluation. It Is this area of supervision the Depts. 
of Audlology and Speech Pathology are most suitably designed to handle. This does not mean that Depts. of Psy- 
chology, Special Education, and Social Work would not be contributory, but that Speech and Hearing Depts. would 
and should bear the primary responsibility of giving their trainees experience In the evaluation, instruction, etc. of 
speech and hearing personnel. Goals of this area should Include, In my opinion, 

V) ability to evaluate speech and hearing clinicians' clinical performances and then constructively criticize 
such activities; I 

2) ability to effectively lead and direct and aid the development of a school speech and hearing program; 

3) advanced course and seminar work in audlology and speech pathology; along with additional course and 
seminar work in psychometric procedures, learning disabilities, mental retardation, and other related 
areas, e.g., reading; 

4) extensive use and understanding of audio-visual tape recording and the use of such tape recording In 
the observation and evaluation of themselves and school clinicians; 

6) the development for each supervisor-trainee of an objective means by which to analyze, record and 

discuss speech and hearing clinician's clinical behaviors; 
6) the development of the supervisor-trainee's ability to understand and Implement clinical research. 

As I've mentioned previously, some of the above abilities would be developed through the traditional means of 
courses/seminars, observational, and practlcurt experiences. On the other hand, such abilities as clinical evaluation 
and interpersonal dynamics and relationships would have to be approached through such vehicles as discussion 
groups, audiovisual taptngs, Internships with practicing supervisors, and so on. Such a program, due to its novelty, 
would, at the beginning, have to remain flexible enough to subtract and add those aspects that were found to be 
. desirable. * 

Hopefully, my goals and procedures for a training program will be seen as preliminary rather than as definitive 
ar\d final. I encourage anyone to suggest alternative goaU or procedures. In summary, it is important/ at this point 
that w$ all agree that our field needs supervisors In the public schooti If we can agree on the need for such super- 
visors, the procedural detail* of thif training of these supervisors can be eventually worked out. 



Referents 



GROUP SESSIONS 3 and 4 



Group session 3 and 4 were devoted to implementing the skeleton working model that Included the seven 
factors noted earlier. 

Statements Included In the model developed by the group interested In services provided by Boards of 
Cooperative Educational Services seemed equally and particularly appropriate as a preface to all the models of 
supervision. 

"The State Education Department should develop a position paper supporting adequate 
programming for speech hearing and language handicapped children and contribute partial 
funding necessary to support this programming* 

By September, 197), or as soon thereafter as possible, existing. . . , .programs willing to 
implement any of the suggested models should be located, and negotiations Initiated for 
a pilot project " . 
In discussing the rote of supervision, thlr same group pointed out that : 

"Leadership time should be spent teaching staff what education and children are all about* 
the concept of a supervisor as an authority figure should be de-emphasized and the Service* 
role developed, A teacher Is a person to be served, not supervised." 

MODEL 1 

A-STUDENT POPULATION BASE: (Big cities exclusive of New York City) 
In city school districts there should be a full time supervisor of programs for 
handicapped children for speech, hearing and language. 

In city school districts where there is a heavy concentration of population there 
should be provisions for additional supervisory personnel and/or facilitators who 
are responsible to the supervisor and/or supervisors. 

B-JOB QUALIFICATIONS 

A speech, language and hearing supervisor must exhibit a personal commitment to 
children and to adequate programs to meet their needs, 

A Supervisor should have certification as teacher of the speech and hearing handi- 
capped. 

A supervisor should have certification In administration and supervision as proposed by 
the New York State Department of Education. 

A supervisor should have a minimum of 3 years experience as a public school 
^clinician. 

C-TASKS INVOLVED IN POSITION 

A supervisor should perform administrative, consultative and program development 

tasks. •". ^ ; '; • : '^0^ 

A supervisor should be responsible for conducting a comprehensive survey made for 
the purpose of identifying allcommunlcatipn handicapped school children from the 
i ages of 3 to 21 years.; ^ - * 

A supervisor should provide flexible programming opportunities for the delivery of 
services to children. 

A supervisor should actively participate Irt the recrultmeht and selection of depart- 
ment staff and make recommendations for termination. 



E^ADMINISTftAtiVB STRUCTURE - ACCOUNTABILITY 

Supervisors of speech, hearing and language may be In line with or under director* of 
special education, dlrectortoif pupil persor^ 

ever, direct lines of communication must bo maintained with assistant suiwrlntendants, 
associate superintendents and ^a superintendent 

Forriialand Informal alliances should be established between State Department of 
Cducatloni universities, and school districts to promote quality educational seivlces 
for all communicate children, 

There should be a feedback evaluative system built Into the model which relates to the 
effectiveness of the program. A data collection system should be established to show 
effective changes and/or modification In child behavior rather than accumulation of 
y X statistics. 



P-BUDGBT 

A supervisor should follow the guidelines of program-planning, budgeting and evaluation 
in implementing financial considerations for meeting the needs of communication handi- 
capped children. 

Q-TIM6 LINE 

• Was not considered In this particular group. 
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Model 2 was developed by * #oup of participant! whose work environment was In the smaller school 
districts. Their task was to consider how such a group of $mall district! (population less than that of the iaige 
city districts- Buffalo^ Syracuse, Rochester and Yonkarsj mljht forma consortium and participate In sharing 
supervision for speech, hearing and language programs* 

Model 3 was developed by a group of participants whose work environment was In Boards of Cooperative 
Educational Service, and who are now participating In a shared service concept In the speech, hearing and language 
programs However, many BOCES programs in New York State are also without supervision In the speech and 
hearing services, 



the following table notes areas of similarity and differences* 

mm 



K STUDENT 
POPULATION 
; BASE 



Coalition of districts with school 
population between 2,000 and 
30,000; K - 12 

Eligible for BOCES service, but large enough 
to support at least on e teacher, Speech and 
Hearing Handicapped 

1 Supervisor pet 18-22 teachers 



Less than 40,000 
Multl-BOCES 
One supervisor 

40,000 

Single 80CES 
One supervisor 

40,000 plus 

Single BOCES with multi-staff 
One-plus supervisor 



Total student population of participating districts 
shou Id be no more than 36,000 per supervisor 



JOB 

QUALIF- 
ICATIONS 



Similar to Model 1. 



Similar to Model 1. 



TASKS IN- 
VOLVED IN 
POSITION 



Noted In Appendix A 



Planning, developing, managing, supervising 5-|§ 
and evaluating the speech, hearing and 
language pro-am; coordinating this program 
for all participating districts; continuous ? 
redefinition of program In terms of changing * 
needs, 7'^V- : ^ : :- : £r 



D. DECISION 
MAKING 
PP0dESS 



Supervisor has the responsibility of making 
recommendations to the chief school officer 
of each participating district for the Initiation, 
Implementation, research and evaluation and 
Supervision of program* In accordance with 




Must bee two-way process with each level 
of the educational structure contributing and % 
receiving Imput reV programs. Basic educational 
policy If %fiM - 
district* and chfef iSmMMton 6t BOCES 



X 




InthelrlndlvldualiclidOlt ; 
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MODEL 2 



MODEL 3 



E. ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE 
STRUCTURE 
ACCOUNT!- 
BIHTY 



&jpervlsor will be directly responsible to the 
Chief school officers of each participating 
district, and the Chief School Officer of 
the Corrector of Serylcei Guideline for 
supervisory service should be provided by 
the Bureau fbr>hyslcaily Handicapped 
Children. 



r 



Chief School District 
Offlcen 




Bureau for Physically 
Handicapped Children 



District that 
elects toco* 
ordinate super 
vision 




TTTTTTT 



f ^ Teacher of Speech and Hearing Handicapped 

Each teacher has dual responsibility ^ to own ' 
district and to Supervisor of Prograrn 



State education Department 



Component 
Superintendent •-^Districts Board 6f 
Education 



Speech Supervisor 



Teachers • speech, hearing, language 
handicapped. 

In a multl BOCES setting, one super* 
Intendent takes primary responsibility 
for program, depending on area policy. 



F . BUDGET Payment of Overhead and salaries 

(supervisor and secretary) will be assumed 
by the hiring school district. However, 
total cost will be divided by the number 
of supervised teachers end charged back 
to member districts, according to the 
number of speech teachers In that 
district 



The speech, hearing and language 
supervisor should design Ideal program 
to meet the needs of children (n area 
supervised. This program is submitted 
to the Superintendent for approval. The 
cost of the program Is determined and 
budget submitted for approval by 
BOCES and the component districts. 



Q. TIME LINE Previously ncted - the same for Models 1 , 2 and 3. (See Page Id) 
Discussion: 

AH models seem to be In agreement In the concept of supervision as service to the teacher and to the program, to 
the philosophy and specifics of the job qualification and of the tasks Involved. Participants who developed models 
1 and 3 agreed that bOdget rtiust be based on program planning end evaluation, differences are noted, of course, 

» *? iSSSS? * n ** th 5 r0U9hl V dMd * d by thI * Cf lterten - Ev «" models 2 and 3 are comparable 

with BOCES (model 3), adding the additional concept of one supervisor plus a partial supervisor for the sinole 
BOCES with mufti-staff serving 40,000 plus students. 



Accountability varEM In each of the models. In model 2, each district hires Its own speech teachers and has Its 
Individual programs. Each teacher In this model will be responsible to his or her own district, as well as to the 
supervisor shared by the consortium of dlstrhts. We are reminded that the funding of educational programs at 
present Is to a large extent met by tax levies In each school district and determined by each school district board. 

Suggestion!: 

Several suggestions evolved from group discussions with a request for appropriate implementation : 

1* That a pilot project be funded under available federal or state funding. This project would 
involve the cooperative efforts of several school districts to cooperatively hire a Supervisor 
for speech, language and hearing programs In these districts. 

Regional Supervisory Areas are to be created in two pilot projects. Basis for programs, *s geographic, 
number of teachers supervised/number of school districts Involved must be studied to determine 
workable variables. Supervisors of the pilot projects should participate In the evaluation of 
projects. 



2, The State Education Department should establish a policy of funding such programs on an area 
basis (with the exception of the large cities). With area based programs, each component or co- 
operating district, or BOCES {If multi/BOCES MODEL) would describe its goats end aspirations. 
Appropriate staff arid program could be developed to accomplish these. Staff employed end 
leadership provided on an area basis Identify with each other, comprehensive services <sah be 
planned that allow for allocation of special expertise, experimentation, demonstration* evaluation, 
dissemination. Fragmented planning tn small segments would seem less effective In responding to 
the total communicative needs of our children. Implementation of this concept under Model 3 
might Involve ^Interpretation of the student population base constraints for 80CE& 

3, That partinftnt material from this Study Institute particularly the concept of Supervision as service 
to the teacher with emphasis on the positive aspects of supervision should be published In fuch a 
manner to best reach the teachers of the speech and hearing handicapped In New York State schools. 



EVALUATION: 

The attached evaluation sheet was distributed during the final session of the Institute, Of 23 respondents, 
50 felt the Institute vtry helpful professionally, 3 felt it somewhat helpful. Seventeen respondents felt the 
format did help the group develop the models for supervision, 6 felt that the format helped somewhat* The 
majority of the added comments indicated a positive feeling on the part of the participants toward the 
planning and execution of the Institute. 

This Institute we* Innovative In (ts attempt to bring together Supervisors of speech and hearing programs, 
and admlnlstratdf* frofh school districts and BOCES throughout the State to work toward possible models 
for supervision of speech, language and hearing programs, 

Minor editorial changes have been made by the faculty staff In the presentation of the above models, Also, 
because of the many simitar! ties, the groups developing Models 3 *nd 4 combined their efforts Into the 
single Model 3. 



EVALUATION 

SPECIAL STUDY INSTITUTE MANAGEMENT ft SUPERVISION OF PROGRAMS 

FOR SPEECH AND HEARING HANDICAPPED, Syracuse, New York, May 19, 1973 



1. Do you feel that the format of this Institute helped us to reach the objective of developing 
models? 

□ Yes D No D Somewhat 



2. Do you feel that this experience was valuable to you professionally? 

□ Yes □ No P Somewhat 

3 Please rank order the following Input from most valuable to least to accomplish our task. 

D Summary sessions 

Cp Financial aspects 

□ Supervision and Administration of Speech & Hearing Programs 
O Certification 

□ Public School Supervision Administrative View 

□ Group sessions for model development 
D Advanced college preparation 

4. Please comment about accomodations during the Institute. 



6. Additional comments about aspects of this Institute. 



APPENDIX A 

The following lists are based on materials formulated by Mrs. Elizabeth L. Johns, 
Schools Committee, and School Affairs Office, ASHA 

AOMINI STRATI VE RESPON8I Bl Lt Tl ES INCLUDE i 

1. developing In 'conjunction with staff and administration, needs, goats and measurable objectives for 
evaluation of th* program. 

2. Collecting appropriate data for program end ca$e management. 

3 V Assisting In recruitment of speech, unguage, hearing clinicians, If requested by the Chief School officer. 

4. Utltliing specific skills and talents of staff members where they will have the greatest Imrict on the 
total program, 

5. Assuming a leadership role with the staff In Implementing guidelines appropriate for the program in 
Identifying, diagnosing and evaluating, scheduling, referrals, case selection, case termination. 

6. Working with school administrators In securing adequate housing for programs. 

7. Cooperating with district personnel to prepare and disseminate Information regarding the speech, language 
and hearing program to school personnel, public end private agencies, community, and the profession. 

8. Consulting with participating teachers fn preparation of program requests, materials, supplies and equipment 
0. Recommending to Chief School officer appropriate conference attendance by Speech and Hearing staffs. 



CONSULTATIVE RESPONSIBILITIES INCLUDE: 

1. Observing and evaluating clinicians often enough to make competent appraisals. 

2. Discussing and demonstrating methods of Improving direct services. 

3. Serving as a resource person to clinicians with difficult diagnostic and remedial cases. 

4. Acting as a resource person for the teacher of speech and hearing handicapped In parent counseling and 
In local curriculum development. 

6. Further encouraging professional Interests, talents, and leadership potential of individual staff members* 



PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT RESPONSIBILITIES INCLUDE; ^ ^ 

1; UtltWng the findings of relevant research In the continuing development of the program. 

2. Developing programs for pre school children with speech, language or hearing problems. 

3. Encouraging implementing, and evaluating Innovative programs to meat the needs of communicatively 
, handicapped children, - ; :: : * ' " ' 1 " ; 

4. Oeveloping and Implementing In-service training for clinicians, classroom teachers; administrators, 
other fchobl personnel and parents/ 

6. Encouraging and Implementing research projects based on needs and utilizing the special skills or 
interestsbf the clinical staff. 

6. Providing for continuous evaluation of the total speech, language and hearing program. 



7. Encouraging each teacher of the speech end hearing handicapped tout* school and community 
resources In the provision of comprehensive services for communicatively handicapped pupils. 



& Making available current Information about materials and equipment which may enrich the program 
(Video-tape, voice display equipment! amplifying units, language masters, etc.) 

9. Disseminating Information from professional organizations and conferences to staff members and 
other school personnel for the purpose of upgrading services to pupils through informed staff. 



I thank all of you for your participation In this Study Institute, 

I most of all thank Dr. Beatrice Jacoby for her professional devotion and vision in planning at least two years 
ago to procure State Education Department support and federal funds for this project. We owe this Special Study 
Institute to her commitment to constantly Improve programs to bring the best of speech, language, and hearing 
service to all school children with communicative handicaps. 

Your reactions have Informed us that In spite of snow, rain! sleet, etc., you all felt the Institute professionally 
worth your time and energy. Many comments were written on the excellence of all our speakers and on the worth 
of group sessions. 

lam certain we will continue working on our objectives, whether future meetings are formal or Informal 
we will move toward our next steps. 

It was a pleasure to work for and with you. Thank you. 



EPILOGUE 




Marlon M. Ward, Director 
Special Studies Institute 



